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ple good, as well as that it was in itself vain and 
heathenish. 

X. Their way of marriage is peculiar to them, 
and shows a distinguishing care above other socie- 
ties professing christianity. They say that mar- 
riage is an ordinance of God, and that God only 
ean rightly join man and woman in marriage ; 
therefore they use neither priest nor magistrate ; 
but the man and woman concerned, take each other 
as husband and wife, in the presence of divers 
credible witnesses, promising to each other, with 
God’s assistance, to be loving and faithful in that 
relation, till death shall separate them. But ante- 
cedent to this, they first present themselves to the 
Monthly Meeting for the affairs of the church, 
where they reside; there declaring their intentions 
to take one another as husband and wife, if the 
said meeting have nothing material to object against 
it. They are constantly asked the necessary ques- 
tions, as in case of parents or guardians, if they 
have acquainted them with their intention, and 
have their consent, &c. ‘The method of the meet- 
ing iz, to take a minute thereof, and to appoint 
proper persons to inquire of their conversation and 
clearness from all others, and whether they have 
discharged their duty to their parents or guardians; 
and to make report thereof to the next Monthly 
Meeting, where the same parties are desired to give 
their attendance. In case it appears they have 
proceeded orderly, the meeting passes their propo- 
sal, and so records it in their meeting-book. And 
in case the woman be a widow, and hath children, 
due care is there taken, that provision also be made 
by her for the orphans, before the meeting passes 
the proposals of marriage; advising the parties 
concerned, to appoint a convenient time and place, 
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Rise and Progress of the Society of Friends. 
(Continued from page 386.) 

VII. They also used the plain language of thee 
and ¢iow to a single person, whatever was his de- 
gree among men; and indeed, the wisdom of God 
was much seen, in bringing forth this people in so 
plain an appearance; for it was a close and dis- 
tinguishing test upon the spirits of those they came 
among; showing their insides, and what predomi- 
nated, notwithstanding their high and great pro- 
fession of religion. ‘This, among the rest, sound- 
ed so harsh to many of them, and they took it so 
ill, that they would say, “ Thou me, thou my dog ! 
if thou thou’st me, I’ll thou thy teeth down thy 
throat ;” forgetting the language they use to God 
in their own prayers, and the common style of the 
Scriptures, and that it is an absolute and essential 
propriety of speech. And what good, alas! had 
their religion done them, who were so sensibly 
touched with indignation for the use of this plain, 
honest and true speech ? 

VIII. They recommended silence by their ex- 
ample, having very few words upon all occasions. 
They were at a word in dealing; nor could their 
customers, with many words, tempt them from it, 
having more regard to truth than custom, to exam- 
plethan gain. ‘They sought solitude; but when 
in company, they would neither use, nor willingly 
hear unnecessary or unlawful discourses; whereby 
they preserved their minds pure and undisturbed 
from unprofitable thoughts and diversions. Nor 
could they humour the custom of Good night, Good 
morrow, God speed ; for they knew the night was 
good, and the day was good, without wishing of 
cither; and that, in the other expression, the holy 
tame of God was too lightly and unthankfully 
used, and therefore taken in vain. Besides, they 
Were words and wishes of course, and are usually 
as little meant, as are love and service in the cus- 
tom of cap and knee; and superfluity in those, as 
Well as in other things, was burthensome to them ; 
and therefore they did not only decline to use them, 
but found themselves often pressed to reprove the 






















































































friends and neighbours, as they desire should be 
the witnesses of their marriage; where they take 
one another by the hand, and by name promise 
reciprocally love and fidelity, after the manner be- 
fore expressed. Of all which proceedings, a nar- 
rative in way of certificate is made, to which the 
said parties first set their hands, thereby making it 
their act and deed; and then divers relations, 
spectators and auditors set their names as witnesses 
of what they said and signed. 





















Which regular method has been, as it deserves, 
adjudged in courts of law a good marriage; where 
it has been by cross and ill people disputed and 
contested, for want of the ac:ustomed formalities 
of priest and ring, &c.; ceremonies they have re- 
fused, not out of humour, but conscience reasona- 
bly grounded ; inasmuch as no Scripture example 
tells us, that the priest had any other part, of old 
time, than that of a witness among the rest, before 
whom the Jews used to take one another. And 
G therefore this people look upon it as an imposition 
Practice. to advance the power and profits of the clergy. 
IX. For the same reason they forebore drinking| And for the use of the ring, it is enough to say, 
to people, or pledging of them, as the manner of!that it was a heathenish and vain custom, and ne- 
world is; a practice that is not only unneces-|ver in practice among the people of God, Jews or 
eee they thought, evil in the tendencies of| primitive christians. The words of the usual form, 
it, being a provocation to drink more than did peo- 
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defensible. In short, they are more careful, exact 
and regular, than any form now used; and this 
mode is free of the inconveniences with which other 
methods are attended ; their care and checks being 
so many, and such, as that no clandestine mar- 
riages can be performed among them. 

XI. It may not be unfit to say something here 
of their births and burials, which make up so 
much of the pomp and solemnity of too many called 
christians. For births, the parents name their own 
children; which is usually some days after they 
are born, in the presence of the midwife, if she can 
be there, and those that were at the birth; who 
afterwards sign a certificate for that purpose pre- 
pared, of the birth and name of the child and 
children; which is recorded in a proper book, in 
the Monthly Meeting to which the parents belong; 
avoiding the accustomed ceremonies and festivals, 

XII. Their burials are performed with the same 
simplicity. If the body of the deceased be near 
any public meeting-place, it is usually carried thi- 
ther, for the more convenient reception of those 
that accompany it to the burying-ground ; and it 
so falls out sometimes, that while the meeting is ga- 
thering for the burial, some one or other has a word 
of exhortation, for the sake of the people there met 
together; after which the body is borne away by 
young men, or else those that are of the neighbour- 
hood, or those that were most of the intimacy of 
the deceased party; the corpse being in a plain 
coffin, without any covering or furniture upon it. 
At the ground, they pause some time before they 
put the body into its grave, thatif any there should 
have anything upon them to exhort the people, 
they may not be disappointed, and that the rela- 
tions may the more retiredly and solemnly take 


and to give fitting notice to their relations, and such their last leave of the body of their departed kin- 


dred, and the spectators have a sense of mortality, 
by the occasion then given them to reflect upon 
their own latter end. Otherwise, they have no set 
rites or ceremonies on those occasions. Neither do 
the kindred of the deceased ever wear mourning; 
they looking upon it as a worldly ceremony and 
piece of pomp; and that what mourning is fit for 
a christian to have at the departure of a beloved 
relation or friend, should be worn in the mind, 


And this certificate| which only is sensible of the loss; and the love 
is afterwards registered in the record belonging to|they had to them, and remembrance of them, to 
the meeting where the marriage is solemnized.|be outwardly expressed by a respect to their ad- 


vice, and care of those they have left behind them, 
and their love of that they loved. Which conduct 
of theirs, though unmodish or unfashionable, leaves 
nothing of the substance of things neglected or un- 
done. And as they aim at no more, so, that sim- 
plicity of life is what they observe with great satis- 
faction, though it sometimes happens not to be 
without the mockeries of the vain world they live 
D 


~ 


These things to be sure gave them a rough and 
disagreeable appearance with the generality, who 
thought them turners of the world upside down, as 
indeed, in some sense they were; but in no other 
than that wherein Paul was so charged, viz., to 
bring things back into their primitive and right 
order again. For these and such like practices of 


as, “ With my body I thee worship,” &e., are hardly) theirs were not the result of humour, or for civil 
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distinction, as some have fancied, but a fruit of 
inward sense, which God, through his holy fear, | 
had begotten in them. They did not consider how} 
to contradict the world, or distinguish themselves 
as a party from others; it being none of their bu- 
siness, as it was not their interest; no, it was not 
the result of consultation or a framed design by 
which to declare or recommend schism or novelty. 
But God having given them a sight of themselves, 
they saw the whole world in the same glass of 
truth, and sensibly discerned the affections and 





passions of men, and the rise and tendency of |itself that exhibits it. 


things; what it was that gratified the “lust of the 
flesh, the lust of the eye, and the pride of life, 
which are not of the Father, but of the world.” 
And from thence sprang, in the night of darkness 
and apostacy which hath been over people through 
their degeneration from the Light and Spirit of 
God, these and many other vain customs; which 
are seeu by the heavenly day of Christ, that dawns 
in the soul, to be, either wrong in their original, 
or, by time and abuse, hurtful in their practice. 
And though these things seemed trivial to some, 
and rendered these people stingy and conceited in 
such persons’ opinion, there was and is more in 
them, than they were aware of. 

It was not very easy to our primitive friends to 
make themselves sights and spectacles, and the 
scorn and derision of the world; which they easily 
foresaw must be the consequence of so unfashion- 
able a conversation in it. But here was the wis- 
dom of God seen in the foolishness of these things ; 
jirst, That they discovered the satisfaction and 
concern that people had in and for the fashions of 
this world, notwithstanding their high pretences to 


another, in that any disappoiutment about them | 


came so very near them, as that the greatest hon- 
esty, virtue, wisdom and ability, were unwelcome 
without them, Secondly, It seasonably and pro- 
fitably divided couversation; for this making their 
socicty uneasy to their relations and acquaintance, 
it gave them the opportunity of more retirement 
and solitude; wherein they met with better com- 
pany, even the Lord God their Redeemer, and 
grew strong in his love, power and wisdom, and 
were thereby better qualified for his service. And 
the success abundantly showed it: blessed be the 
name of the Lord. 

And though they were not great and learned in 
the esteem of this world, (for then they bad not 
wanted followers upon their own credit and autho- 
rity,) yet they were generally of the most sober of 
the several persuasions they were in, and of the 


that they might live to God, and not to themselves, | helplessness, in which at first they can do little or 
and offer up living prayers and living praises to the |gothing for themselves but suck, or receive food 


living God, through his own living Spirit, in which |from, their dam. — 
they gradually gain new powers, till they arrive at 
their acme, or age of puberty. 


only he is to be worshipped in this gospel-day. 
(To be continued.) 
ceiemialaapanatin 
From the “Bridgewater Treatises.” 
On Instinct. 
(Continued from page 383.) 

I am next to consider whether instinct be the 
result of the intellectual powers of the animal 
lf we survey the different 
tribes of the animal kingdom, we shall find a vast 
difference between them with respect to intellect. 
That wonderful pulp, which of all substances is 
alone able to respond to incorporeal agency, to 
receive and store up the information collected by 
the organs of sensation, that it may be ready for 
future use, and which is the seat of the intellectual 
faculties, that wonderful pulp appears under very 
different circumstances in the different classes of 
animals; but it has not been made evident that 
the acuteness of the intellect, though in some in- 
stances it seems to do so, depends altogether upon 
the comparative volume of the brain; for that of 
the mouse, compared with its size, is greater than 
that of the half-reasoning elephant. Man indeed, 
generally speaking, has the largest brain of all 
animals, but it seems a singular anomaly that per- 
sons of very weak intellects have often dispropor- 
tionately large heads, indicating a great volume of 
brain.* When we leave the vertebrated animals, 
we find the nervous system, in most, materially al- 
tered and degraded, so that more power is given 
apparently to instinct and less to intellect. In} 
other animals, as we descend, the nervous system 
becomes more and more dispersed, so that in those 
at the foot of the scale we discern no traces of in- 
tellect, and very few of instinct ; and only so much | 
apparent sensation as is necessary for the purposes | 
of nutrition and reproduction, I have made the 
above observations because they bear in some de- 
| gree on the question now before us. For if we 
|pay due attention to the proceedings of animals, | 
|we shall find that those whose nervous system is 
cerebral, usually exhibit the most striking proofs of 
intellectual action, are most capable of instruction, 
and are less remarkable for the complexity and 
‘intenseness of their instincts; while those of the 
next grade, whose nervous system is ganglionic, as | 





As their organization develops 


The young beaver generally remains with its 
parents till it is three years old, when they couple, 
and build a cabin for themselves and offspring, 
The unfledged bird remains quietly in its nest, and 
is content to receive its food and warmth from its 
parents, but no sooner are its feathers grown, and 
its beaked prow and plumy oars and rudder fit it 
to win its way, in the ocean of air, than, incited 
by parental exhortations, it makes the attempt, 
and henceforth is equal to support itself, and to 
fulfil the biddings of instinct as well as of intellect 
and appetite. ‘This s¢orge stimulates the parent 
animal while its care of its young is necessary to 
them and then ceases. ‘This is therefore chief 
instinctive ; but in the most intellectual of all ani- 
mals, where instinctive love ceases, rational love 
begins; and care and anxiety for the welfare of 
our offspring, and affectionate regard for their per- 
sons, continues after they cease to have any need 
of our help and attention. 

It is not always easy in this tribe of animals to 
distinguish those actions that are purely instinctive 
from those that are not so, and writers on this sub- 
ject, as was before observed, often ascribe to in- 
stinct actions that are produced by other causes. 
Animals of the higher grades, by means of their 
organs of sensation, acquire ideas upon which they 
in some sort reason, by comparing one with an- 
other; thus they get experience, and as they grow 
older literally grow wiser. Hence we see old ones 
often very cunning and expert in removing obsta- 
cles, fiuding their way, and the like. 

With regard to truly instinctive actions, they in- 
variably follow the development of the organiza- 
tion; are neither the result of instruction, nor of 
observation and experience, but the action of some 
external agency upon the organization, which is 
fitted by the Omniscient Creator to respond to its 
action. 

Indeed, if intellect was the sole fountain of those 
operations usually denominated instinctive, animals, 
though they sought the same end, would vary more 
or less in the path they severally took to arrive at 
it; they would require some ivstruction and prae- 
tice before they could be perfect in their operations; 





. a » | 
lfar as we know them, though not devoid of intel- 
jlect, are endued with a much smaller portion of it, 


| while their instinctive operations are all but mira- ! 


the new-born bee would not immediately be able 
to rear a cell, nor know where to go for the mate- 
rials, till some one of riper experience had directed 


most repute for religion; and many of them of|culous, and that where the nervous system is still her. But experience and observation have nothing 


good capacity, substance and account among men.|less concentrated both are greatly weakened, till|to do with her proceedings. 


And also some among them wanted not for 


jat the bottom of the seale they almost disappear. 


She feels an indomi- 
table appetite which compels her to take her flight 


parts, learning or estate; though then, as of old,| From hence it seems to follow that extraordinary from the hive when the state of the atmosphere is 
oo > |. . . » : . ye 
not many wise, or noble, &e., were called, or at/instinctive powers are not the result of extraordi-| favourable to her purpose. iler organs of sight— 


least received the heavenly call, because of the 
cross that attended the profession of it in sincerity. 


lnary intellectual ones. 
. | 
3ut when we reflect further, that even in cases) 


which, though not gifted with any power of motion, 
are so situated as to enable her to see whatever 


Bat neither do parts nor learning make men the! where the instincts are most complex and wonder- | passes above, below, and on each side of her— 
better christians, though the better orators and dis-| ful, the animal practises them ¢/addibly, without euable her to avoid any obstacles, and to thread 


putants; and itis the ignorance of people about 
the divine gift, that causes that vulgar and mis- 
chievous mistake. Theory and practice, specula- 
tion and enjoyment, words and life, are two things. 
Oh! it is the penitent, the reformed, the lowly, the 
watchful, the self-denying and holy soul, that is 
the christian. And that frame is the fruit and 
work of the Spirit, which is the life of Jesus; 
whose life, though hid in the fulness of it in God 
the Father, is shed abroad in the hearts of them 
that truly believe, according to their capacity. 


Oh! that people did but know this to cleanse] 


them, to circumcise them, to quicken them, and to 
make them new creatures indeed; re-created or 
regenerated after Christ Jesus unto good works; 


ee 


guide or direction, and is as expert at them when’ her devious way through the numerous and inter- 
it first emerges into life, as when it has been long|twining branches of shrubs and flowers; some other 
engaged in the practice of them; it follows that it/sense directs her to those which contain the pre- 
must be instructed in them from the first moment |cious articles she is in quest of. But though her 
lof its existence in the state in which it exercises|senses guide her in her flight, and indicate to her 
|them, by an iufallible teacher. The bee, the mo-|where she may most profitably exercise her talent, 
‘ment it emerges from the pupa, begins to collect |they must then yield her to the impulse and diree- 
| honey and pollen, and to perform all the other|tion of her instincts, which this happy and indus- 
|manipulations that belong to her instincts. |trious little creature plies with indefatigable dili- 
In the higher animals the ease is somewhat dif-| gence and energy, till having completed her lading 
ferent. When they emerge into life, from the|of nectar and ambrosia, she returns to the common 
womb, or from the egg, it is usually in a state of | habitation of her people, with whom she unites 1m 
| ‘labours, for the general benefit of the community 
| * This large size is generally owing to disease.—{ Ed. |t© which she belongs. 
\of Friend.) More reasons might be adduced to prove that 
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intellect is not the great principle of instinct, but/acts upon animal organizations and structures to| worshipping or not flattering him; and thus, when 


enough seems to have been said to establish that 
int. It should be borne in mind, however, that 
though intellect is not the great principle, yet it 
must be admitted that all animals gifted with the 
ordinary organs of sensation, more or less employ 
their intellect in the whole routine of their in- 
stinctive operations, as I shall show under another 
head. 7 ; 

», But if no metaphysical power can be satis- 
factorily demonstrated to be the immediate cause 
of instinct, then it seems to follow that it must be 
either a physical one, or one partly physical and 
partly metaphysical. ; 

In the former case, it must be the action of some 
physical power or agent, employed by the Deity, 
and under his guidance so as to work his will, upon 
the organization of the animal; which must be so 
constructed as to respond to that action in a cer- 
tain way, or by the exhibition of certain pheno- 
mena peculiar to the individual genus or species. 

Addison has observed—* There is not, in my 
opinion, any thing more mysterious in nature than 
this instinct in animals, which thus rises above 
reason, and falls infinitely short of it. It cannot 
be accounted for by any properties in matter, and 
at the same time works after so odd a manner, that 
one cannot think it the faculty of an intelligent 
being. For my own part, I look upon it as upon 
the principle of gravitation in bodies, which is not 
to be explained by any known qualities inherent 
in the bodies themselves, nor from any laws of me- 
chanism, but according to the best notions of the 
greatest philosophers, is an immediate impression 
from the First Mover, and the Divine Energy act- 
ing in the creatures.” 

I have quoted this passage not as if Addison 
intended to patronize the hypothesis now before 
me, but to refer to his illustration of instinct by 
comparing it with gravity. If gravity be the 
result of physical agency, and not an immediate 
impression of the First Mover, so may instinct be 
likewise. Reasoning from analogy it seems incon- 
sistent with the customary method of the Divine 
proceedings with regard to man, and this visible 
system of which he is the most important part— 
for a being that combines in himself matter and 
spirit, must be more important than a whole world 
that does not combine spirit with matter—to act 
immediately upon any thing but spirit, except by 
the intermediate agency of some physical though 
subtile substance, empowered by him to act as his 
vicegerent in nature, and to execute the law that 
has received his sanction. 

If we consider the effects produced by the great 
physical powers of the heavens, by whatever name 
we distinguish them; that they form the instru- 
ment by which God maintains the whole universe 
in order and beauty; produces the cohesion of 
bodies; regulates and supports the motions, an- 
nual and diurnal, of the earth and other planets; 
prescribes to some an eccentric orbit, extending, 
probably, into other systems; causes satellites to 
attend upon and revolve round their primary 
planets; and not only this, but by a kind of con- 
servative energy empowers them to prevent any 
dislocations in the vast machine; and any destruc- 
tive aberrations arising from the action of these 
mighty orbs upon each other. If we consider fur- 
ther what God effects both upon and within every 
individual sphere and system, throughout the whole 
universe, by the constant action of those viceregal 
powers, if 1 may so call them, that rule under him, 
whatever name we give them; I say, if we duly 
consider what these powers actually effect, it will 
require no great stretch of faith to believe that 
they may be the inter-agents by which the Deity 


produce all their varied instincts. 
(To be continued.) 
acide hiiaenns 


Contentment and Thankfulness, 

I will, as we walk in the cool shade of this 
sweet honeysuckle hedge, mention to you some of 
the thoughts and joys which have possessed my 
soul since we two met together. And these thoughts 
shall be told you, that you also may join with me 
in thankfulness to the Giver of every good and 
perfect gift for our happiness. And that our pre- 
sent happiness may appear to be the greater, and 
we the more thankful for it, I will beg you to con- 
sider with me how many do even at this very time 
lie under the torment of diseases that we are free 
from. And every misery that I miss is a new 
mercy; and therefore let us be thankful. There 
have been, since we met, others that have met 
disasters of broken limbs ; some have been blasted, 
others thunder-stricken ; and we have been freed 
from these, and all those other miseries that threaten 
human nature: let us therefore rejoice and be 
thankful. Nay, which is a far greater merey, we 
are freed from the insupportable burthen of an ac- 
cusing tormenting conscience; a misery that none 
can bear: and therefore let us praise Him for his 
preventing grace, and say, every misery that I 
miss is a new mercy. 
be many that have forty times our estate, that 
would give the greatest part of it to be healthful 
and cheerful like us. 1 have a rich neighbour, 
who is always so busy that he has no leisure to 
laugh ; the whole business of his life is to get money, 


and more money, that he may still get more and | 
more money ; he is still drudging on, and says that! 


Solomon says, “ The diligent hand maketh rich ;” 
and it is true indeed : but he considers not that it is 
not in the power of riches to make a man happy; 
for it was wisely said, by a man of great observa- 
tion, “That there may be as many miseries beyond 
riches as on this side them.” And yet God de- 


liver us from pinching poverty; and grant that,| 


having a competency, we may be content and 
thankful. Let us not repine, or so much as think 
the gifts of God unequally dealt, if we see another 
abound with riches: when, as God knows, the 
cares that are the keys that keep those riches hang 
often so heavily at the rich man’s girdle, that they 
clog him with weary days and restless nights, even 
when others sleep quietly. We see but the out- 
side of the rich man’s happiness; few consider him 
to be like the silk-worm, that when she seems to 
play, is, at the very same time, spinning her own 
bowels, and consuming herself; and this many rich 
men do, loading themselves with corroding cares, 
to keep what they have, probably, unconscionably 
got. Let us therefore be thankful for health and 
a competence ; and, above all, for a quiet con- 
science. 

Let me tell you that Diogenes walked on a day, 
with a friend to see a country fair; where he saw 


ribbons and looking-glasses, and nut-crackers, and | 


fiddles, and hobby-horses, and many other gim 
cracks; and having observed them, and all the 
other finnimbruns that make a complete country 
fair, he said to his friend, “‘ how many things are 
there in this world of which Diogenes hath no 
need!” And truly it is so, or might be so, with 
very many who vex and toil themselves to get what 
they have no need of. Can any man charge God, 
that he hath not given him enough to make his 
life happy? No, doubtless; for nature is content 
with a little. And yet you shall hardly meet with 
aman that complains not of some want; though 
he, indeed, wants nothing but his will; it may be, 


Nay, let me tell you, there| 


|we might be happy and quiet, we create trouble 
ito ourselves. I have heard of a man that was 
angry with himself because he was no taller; and 
of a woman that broke her looking-glass because 
it would not show her face to be as young and 
handsome as her next neighbour’s was. And 
I know another to whom God had given health 
and plenty ; but a wife that nature had made purse- 
proud; and must, because she was rich and for no 
| other virtue, sit in the highest pew in the church ; 
which being denied her, she engaged her husband 
into a contention for it, and at last into a lawsuit 
with a dogged neighbour who was as rich as he, 
and had a wife as peevish and purse-proud as the 
other: and this lawsuit begot higher oppositions, 
and actionable words, and more vexations and law- 
suits; for you must remember that both were rich 
and must therefore have their will. Well! this 
| wilful purse-proud lawsuit lasted during the life of 
the first husband; after which his wife vexed, and 
chid, and chid, and vexed, till she also chid and 
ivexed herself into her grave; and so the wealth 
\of these poor rich people was a punishment, 
because they wanted meek and thankful hearts; 
for those only can make us happy. I know a man 
‘that had health and riches; and several houses, 
| all beautiful and ready furnished ; and would often 
trouble himself and family to be removing from 
one house to another: and being asked by a friend 
| why he removed so often from one house to ano- 
ither, replied, “ It was to find content in some one 
lof them.” But his friend, knowing his temper, 
jtold him, if he would find content in any of his 
houses, he must leave himself behind him ; for con- 
tent will never dwell but in a meek and quiet soul. 
And this may appear if we read and consider what 
our Saviour says in St. Matthew’s Gospel; for he 
there says, “ Blessed be the merciful, for they shall 
jobtain mercy. Blessed be the pure of heart, for 
\they shall see God. Blessed be the pure in spirit, 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. And blessed 
be the meek, for they shall possess the earth.” Not 
ithat the meek shall not also obtain mercy, and see 
|God, and be comforted, and at last come to the 
{kingdom of heaven; but in the meantime, he, and 
(he only, possesses the earth, as he goes towards 
that kingdom of heaven, by being humble and 
cheerful, and content with what his good God has 
allotted him. He has no turbulent, repining, vexa- 
tious thoughts that he deserves better ; nor is vexed 
when he sees others possessed of more honour or 
more riches than his wise God has allotted for his 
share: but he possesses what he has with a meek 
and contented quietness, such a quietness as makes 
|his very dreams pleasing, both to God and himself. 
| Let not the blessings we receive daily from God 
‘make us not to value, or not praise Him, because 
they be common; let us not forget to praise Him, 
for the innocent mirth and pleasure we have met 
with since we met together. What would a blind 
man give to see the pleasant rivers, and meadows, 
and flowers, and fountains, that we have met with 
since we met together? I have been told, that if 
a man that was born blind could obtain to have 
his sight for but only one hour during his whole 
life, and should, at the first opening of his eyes, 
fix his sight upon the sun when it was in full glory, 
either at the rising or setting of it, he would be so 
transported and amazed, and would so admire the 
glory of it, that he would not willingly turn his 
eyes from that first ravishing object, to behold all 
the other various beauties this world could present 
to him. And this, and many other like blessings, 
we enjoy daily. And for most of them, because 
they be so common, most men forget to pay their 











nothing but his will of his poor neighbour, for not |praise, but let not us; because it is a sacrifice so 
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pleasing to Him that made that sun and us, and|coils over towards the mouth, into which it is soon 
still protects us, and gives us flowers, and showers,|sucked and disappears. If, on the contrary, no 
and stomachs, and meat, and content. food be given to the Actinia, and he become hun- 

My meaning was, and is, to plant that in your|gry and dissatisfied with his situation, (as is very 
mind with which I labour to possess my own soul; |likely to be the case,) he will probably turn his 
that is a meek and thankful heart. And to that/stomach inside out, just as a man may turn out 
end I have showed you, that riches without them/|his pockets to show that he has nothing in them. 
(meekness and thankfulness) do not make any man|I remember being immensely astonished when from 
happy. But let me tell you, that riches with them |the mouth of my specimen appeared several balloon- 
remove many fears and cares. And therefore my like inflations which gradually enlarged and pre- 


advice is, that you endeavour to be honestly rich or|sented a most beautiful appearance, a kind of 


contentedly poor: but be sure that your riches be|transparent bladder, delicately ribboned. After 
justly got or you spoil all. For it is well said,|this happens the poor creature will not live long. 
“He that loses his conscience has nothing left that} When we have specimens of Actinie in glass 
is worth keeping.” Therefore be sure you look to|tanks, they sometimes fix their basal dise against 
that. And in the next place look to your health ;|the inner surface of the sides, so as to show its 
and if you have it, praise God, and value it next|structure to the observer from without. This disc 
to a good conscience ; for health is the second bles-|may be regarded as the animal’s foot, for he uses 
sing that we mortals are capable of; a blessing|it just in the same manner as gasteropods use their 
that money cannot buy ; and therefore value it and |crawling base, and effects his very slow movements 
be thankful for it. As for money, (which may be|by stretching out a portion of the rim and drawing 
said to be the third blessing,) neglect it not; but|/the other after it, little by little. Its disc form 
note, that there is no necessity of being rich; for I) and sucker-like character enables it to cling firmly 
told you, there be as many miseries beyond riches|to rocks and other surfaces ; while amid boisterous 
as on this side them : and if you have a competence |tempests agitating the waters, his extended body 
enjoy it with a meck, cheerful, thankful heart. I/bends to the waves, and his many arms are active 
will tell you, Scholar, I have heard a grave divine |in search of food. 
say, that God has two dwellings: one in heaven} At Warrington’s I saw what appeared to 
and the other in a meek and thankful heart; which|me a very curious phenomenon—an Actinia me- 
Almighty God grant to me, and to my honest|sembryanthemum with a double head, both heads 
Scholar.— Zzaak Walton. on the same plane; the body seemed to be entirely 
one, with an oval basal disc, and no signs of sepa- 
From the Leisure Hour. |ration upto the very edge of the leathery covering; 
Sea-Anemones, but the upper disc formed two complete circles, sur- 
A first view of the common Actinia, in its con-|rounded each by its proper set of tentacles, and 
tracted state, is not particularly inviting. It is}each with its central mouth. 
generally of a dull liver colour or fading green,|when a considerable morsel of food is presented to 
and presents nothing to the eye but a raised half-|an ordinary Actinia, some slight agitation may be 















higher in rank than themselves, and of instant} 
benumbing them, so that they may be sucked jp 
and devoured without resistance. This power re. 
sides in the highly elastic threads or wires, which 
are doubtless connected with a subtle poison, and 
are ordinarily coiled up in oval capsules, but are, 
at the will of the animal, projected with surprising 
force; these capsules are lodged in vast numbers 
in the flesh of the body, but especially in the ten. 
tacles.” 

In general, the “ sting” is not felt by the human 
hand, although a sensation of “ stickiness” is pro. 
duced. These wonderful little threads which dart 
out of their capsules, and penetrate with surprisi 
subtlety many objects of contact, perhaps find the 
skin of the human hand too tough to wound. Miss 
Pratt, in her “ Seaside Chapters,” observes that 
the touch of the very same Actinia will affect dif. 
ferent persons in a different manner. Hayi 
placed a specimen in a vessel, which she often 
touched, she found the tentacles crowding around 
the finger and producing a very slight sensation, 
The same specimen being touched by another per- 
son communicated a tingling which was felt up the 
whole arm. Some persons felt nothing; others 
felt as if stung by a nettle. 

Altogether the anemone must be a formidable 
tenant of the sea, and is a rather dangerous inhabi- 
tant of the tank. Firmly adhering by its base, it 
puts out its arms in quest of prey. Nothing, once 
in contact with an arm, can escape its deadly 
touch. Small Mollusca, Radiata, and Crustacea 
are drawn to the central vortex, and swallowed in 
spite of the most vigorous resistance. Small fishes 
and crabs are seized and devoured. Creatures 


It is observed that/larger than the natural extent of the anemone’s 


| body are pressed down into the same accommodat- 


|ing and extensile carpet bag. If you have any 





circular mass, with a puckered hole in the centre. |observed even among the most remote tentacles, | choice specimens belonging to other tribes, endowed 
This is the outer covering of the polypus. It is of|as if they were in some degree conscious of what/ with powers of locomotion likely to bring them 





a leathery substance, and capable of contraction 
and expansion at will. Presently this mass will 
be seen gradually to rise a little, and the puckered 
folds at the central hole to smooth out. ‘The next 
things to be seen, when the hole is wide enough, 
are the tips of delicately-coloured petals, which, on 
examination, are found to be rounded, cylindrical, 
and transparent. These continue to be more and 
more fully seen, until they separate so as to dis- 
close a small inner surface in the centre; and we 
find that this inner surface is part of a rounded 
disc, and that the petals are arranged in several 
rows so as to fringe the outer edge of the dise. 
Here we have the flower fully expanded; and on 


was going forward, and held themselves in readi- 
|ness to give assistance if required. But in order 
to show the complete duality of the upper part of 
his two-headed specimen, Warrington fed first 
one, then the other, in my presence. When the 
morsel was brought near the tentacles on the outer 
part of one circle, and they were busy securing it, 
the other tentacles of that circle showed some de- 
gree of alertness; but not a feeler of the other 
circle stirred. When the twin had received its 
bonne bouche, we could then see both independently 
engaged in securing and devouring their meal. We 
pare heard of twin babies turning out to be a capi- 
tal speculation in the family of some working-man, 


} 
| 





looking at the now visible edge of the outer coat-|by exciting a kind of admiring sympathy, produc- 


ing, we find that it is studded, behind the petals, 
with a row of bright, rounded tubercles, like blue 
beads. The central hole is of course a mouth, 
leading to a central stomach; the cylindrical 
petals are tentacula, or arms, by which prey is 
seized; and the exact use of the blue beads, which 
exist only in the smooth a@emone, is not yet fully 
ascertained. 

Now if, with this flower before him, with its 
petals out, the observer will put a small water- 
insect, or piece of meat, within reach of one or two 
of the outer tentacles, he will see that they adhere 
to it as it were by a kind of electric touch; and 
there is an agitation among a few tentacles in its 
immediate vicinity, which bend towards the object 
and try to reach it, in support of those which first 
had hold-of it. Meanwhile a firmer purchase is 
obtained by those tentacles which touched the 
morsel first, till it is completely surrounded and, 
if living, overpowered. It is passed along from 
hand to hand (if the expression may be permitted) 
among the tentacles, until that side of the disc 


tive of charitable contributions; and I more than 
suspect that the twin Actinie make a very good 
business of their peculiarity ; for of course every 
visitor must see both heads fed, and by this means, 
by the kindness of their possessor, they get many 
and many a morsel which, but for the happy part- 
nership, they would not have enjoyed. 

Much has been said respecting the power of 
stinging possessed by these animals, and by poly- 
piferous zoophytes in general, in consequence of 
which they are called “sea-nettles,” and by the 
French “ orties de la mer.” The experience of 
those who have handled them varies greatly; and 
of course the power will differ in different species 
under varying circumstances. Thus the Anthea 
possesses it in a greater degree than most others 
of the family. It is exercised by means of fine 
darts pervading the body, and is connected with a 
great power of adhesion. In the “ Manual of Ma- 
rine Zoology,” it is remarked that “ most, if not 
all, of these polypes have the power of arresting, 
\by a touch of their bodies, other animals much 


|into thoughtless contact with the foe, do not place 
them in a tank with sea-anemones. 

Active, fearless, and powerful as the Actiniade 
are in the means adopted to secure their food when 
it comes within reach, they are but sluggish crea- 
tures, and show but little instinct in their general 
habits. They will remain for hours, and even 
days, in the same position; and when they do 
move, it is at an almost imperceptible pace ; per- 
haps an inch in an hour. When removed from 
their site and placed at the bottom of a vessel, they 
take a good while to consider whether they shall 
fix themselves on another; and a still longer time 
in effecting their purpose. When on the look-out 
for prey, they never lengthen their tentacles to 
reach it unless it come in actual contact with them. 
Dr. Hamilton, a pastor of the Scotch Church, in 
a little work called “Life in Earnest,” has happily 
seized upon this apparent laziness of the zoophyte, 





in rebuking those who are satisfied with living in 
the world without a definite object : 

“Those of you who are familiar with the shore, 
may have seen attached to the inundated reef a 
creature, whether plant or animal you could 
scarcely tell, rooted to the rocks as a plant might 
be, and twirling its long tentacula as an animal 
would do. This plant-animal’s life is somewhat 
monotonous, for it has nothing to do but grow and 
twirl its feelers, float in the tide, or fold itself up 
on its footstalk when that tide has receded, for 
months and years together. Now, would it not be 
very dismal to be transformed into a zoophyte? 
Would it not be an awful punishment, with your 
human soul still in you, to be anchored to a rock, 
able to do nothing but spin about your arms or 
fold them up again, and knowing no variety, ex- 
cepting when the receding ocean left you in the 
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daylight, or the returning waters plunged you in 
the green depths again, or the sweeping tide brought 
you the prize of a young periwinkle or an invisible 
starfish? But what better is the life you are spon- 
taneously leading? What greater variety marks 
your existence, than chequers the life of the sea- 
anemone? Does not one day float over you after 
another just as the tide floats over it, and find you 
much the same, and leave you vegetating still? 
Are you more useful? What real service to others 
did you render yesterday? What tangible amount 
of occupation did you overtake in the one hundred 
and sixty-eight hours of which last week consisted ? 
and what — end in living have you than that 
polypus ? ou go through certain mechanical 
routines of rising, and dressing, and visiting, and 
dining, and going to sleep again; and are little 
roused from your usual lethargy by the arrival of 
a friend, or the effort needed to write some note of 
ceremony. But as it curtseys in the waves, and 
vibrates its exploring arms, and gorges some dainty 
Medusa, the sea-anemone goes through nearly the 
same round of pursuits and enjoyments with your 
intelligent and immortal self! 1s this a life tor a 
rational and responsible creature to lead ?”’ 

We may say to the last question, “ Perhaps 
not;” but it is nevertheless a very good sort of 
life for an anemone to lead ; for it is that in which 
God has placed it, and it fulfils the end for which 
it was created, 

a 
For “The Friend.” 
FAVOUR IS DECEITFUL. 
Prov. xxxi. 30. 
*Tis ever thus in earthly things, 
Favour is but deceitful grace ; 
Look at the favourites of kings,— 
The idols of republics trace. 


Flattered, exalted, bright their day, 
Soon setting in obscurest night; 

The glory, once their proud array, 
Blazing around some newer light. 


Speak, Belisarius of old time; 
Give us a lesson from thy page ; 
Triumphant conqueror in thy prime, 
Blind beggar in declining age. 


Speak out, Aristides the just; 
Pompey, and Caius Marius say; 
Ob, Wolsey! answer from thy dust, 

Was favour trustful in your day? 


\they belonged to. 





Of Ministers and Elders and other concerned members} 


Selected. 


“WATCH THOU IN ALL THINGS.” 
Be patient—life is very brief; 
It passes quickly by, 
And if it prove a troubled scene, 
Beneath a stormy sky, 
It is but like a shaded night, 
That brings a morn of radiance bright. 


Be hopeful—cheerful faith will bring 
A living joy to thee, 
And make thy life a hymn of praise, 
From doubt and murmurs free: 
Whilst, like the sunbeam, thou wilt bless, 
And bring to others happiness. 


Be earnest—an immortal soul 
Should be a worker true; 
Employ thy talents for thy God, 
And ever keep in view 
The judgment scene, the last great day, 
When heaven and earth shall pass away. 


Be holy—let not sin’s dark stain 
Thy spirit’s whiteness dim; 

Keep close to Jesus, ’mid the world, 
And trust alone in him; 

So, ’midst thy business and thy rest 

Thou wilt be comforted and blest. 


Be prayerful—ask, and thou wilt have 
Strength equal to thy day: 

Prayer clasps the hand that guides the world; 
Oh, make it then thy stay! 

Ask largely, and thy God will be 

A kingly giver unto thee. 


Be ready—many fall around, 
Our loved ones disappear ; 

We know not when our call may come, 
Nor should we wait in fear; 

If ready we can calmly rest, 

Living or dying we are blest. 


—o—__ 


For “ The Friend.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
(Continued from page 389.) 


JOSEPH AND CATHARINE TOMLINSON, 


His wife Catharine was also an elder of Had- 
donfield Monthly Meeting. “ She was a tender- 
| spirited, religious woman, and serviceable in the 
church.” Being both sick together, she deceased 
on the 1st day of the Ninth month, 1758, and he, 
on the 3d of the same month. They were lovely 
in their lives, and in death not long divided. Of 
her close the memorial says, ‘‘ We have reason to 
believe that she is at rest.” Of him, “ We believe 
he was prepared to receive the answer of Well 
done !” 

BENJAMIN FELL. 


Benjamin Fell, son of that valuable elder, Jo- 
seph Fell, one of the first settlers of Buckingham, 
Bucks county, was born in the year 1703. He 
was endowed with a large capacity, and by great 
industry in study, he acquired much useful learn- 
ing. Although thus qualified for extensive service 
amongst men, yet he did not pride himself either 
in knowledge, or natural abilities. He was brought 
early in life under the discipline of the cross, and 
as a student in the school of Christ, made through 
the free teaching of his blessed Saviour, consider- 
able advance in Divine knowledge. A gift in the 
ministry of the gospel was committed to his trust, in 
which, through faithfulness, he grew to the stature 
of afather. In his labours in this line, he was often 
'“Jled to admonish Friends not to content them- 
selves with the form of Truth, but [to labour] that 
they might come to experience the power thereof.” 
His ministry was to the satisfaction and edification 
of Friends. He departed this life Ninth mo. 12th, 
1758, being in the 55th year of his age. 


AGNES PENQUITE. 


Agnes Sharp was born in England before the 
year 1658, She was convinced of the Truth in 
that land, and was a religiously-minded woman, 
who had received a gift in the ministry, when she 
removed to America, and settled herself at Shrews- 
bury, in East Jersey. Her certificate bears date 





Joseph Tomlinson was born in West Jersey, of Second mo. 6th, 1686. About the First month, 
/parents who were members of the Society of 1690, she was married to John Penquite, a valu- 
| Friends, but who had settled far from the meeting] able, religious Friend, belonging to Middletown 


His elder brother Ephraim) Monthly Mecting, Bucks county. She does not 


having been visited in early life by the Lord’s| appear to have travelled much in the exercise of 
Holy Spirit, and submitting in good measure) her gift, yet was faithful in attending meetings 


thereto, became concerned to attend religious meet- 
‘ings, and faithfully fulfilled his duty in this re- 
spect, although he had to travel thither on foot,| 
and the distance was “ many miles.” Finding the, 
religious benefit he derived therefrom, he endea- 
voured to incite his brothers to attend with him,| 
which they often did. Joseph was, quite early in| 
life, convinced of the blessed Truth, and cheerfully 
continued to accompany his brother to these meet-| nature seemed almost spent, she appeared more 
ings. As he grew in years, he became more and| divinely favoured [therein] than common.” When, 
more acquainted with the inward operations of the| through the weakness of age, being about one 
Holy Spirit, and growing in experience thereby,| hundred years old, she could not any longer get 
he became qualified for usefulness in the chureh.| out to meetings, she would often appear at meal 
His love of religious meetings continued with him| times in prayer, with praise to her sweet Lord, to 
through life, and he was diligent in his attendance| the comfort and satisfaction of those present.” 

of them, not only because he felt it to be an incum-| She frequently signified to those about her, that 
bent duty, but because he enjoyed meeting with his|she had the evidence of Divine peace, and often 
Friends to wait upon the Lord for a renewal of| near her close, said, “that her sweet Lord had 
spiritual strength. He was a member of Haddon-| not forsaken her, but was still with her to comfort 
field Monthly Meeting of which he was first ap-| and refresh her in her old age.” Thus, after a life 
pointed an overseer, and then an elder. His life| of public and domestic usefulness according to her 
and conversation amongst men appeared to be un-| capacity, she was at last graciously gathered “ like 
blameable, and he was of good repute in his neigh-| a shock of corn fully ripe, and we believe it may 
bourhood, showing by the sweet savour of his con-|be truly said of her she hath fought a good fight, 
sistent conduct, that he was a christian indeed.| and hath finished her course, and kept the faith, 
He was careful in his labour in the church, that| and is gone to receive that crown of righteousness, 
the discipline should be maintained in all its parts.| which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give at 
He was nearly united in spirit to faithful Friends,| that day unto all them who love his appearance.” 
and their love to him was very great. She departed this life Eleventh mo. 20th, 1758, 


about home, and in labouring therein as ability 
was given her. “She was of an innocent, pious 
life and conversation.” She lived to a great age, 
throughout which, until very near her end, she was 
diligent in the attendance of religious meetings. 
Her labours in the ministry were edifying, and to 
the comfort of the church. Her testimonies were 
generally short. ‘In her declining age, when 


Speak! but the favourites of the past, 
Come crowding forth, this truth to prove, 
That worldly favour is at last 
Deceitful kindness, without love. 





Oh, many are the thorny vines, 
In every wreath of fame and glory ; 
This truth is traced in darkest lines, 
On every page of modern story. 


Rulers of parties by our side, 
Have risen to despotic sway ; 
Petted, and followed, till, the tide 
And wind of favour turned away, 





Their wrecks were floated out of sight, 
Like weeds upon oblivion’s shore; 

Whilst new-launched barques with colours bright, 
The wind of favour dashed before. 


Champion of public charity! 
Who loved in each to be the first ; 
Flattered and praised, how suddenly 
Thy swollen bubble-favour burst. 


Then those who flattered, gave thee sway, 
Followed thy prompting will in all, 

Turned from thee in thy cloudy day, 
With open triumph in thy fall. 


Yes, public favour is but vain, 
Less stable than the wind’s light breath ; 
But the pure-hearted shall obtain 


Christ’s favour, sure in life and death. N, 
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ay 


having been a labourer in the ministry of the gos- 
pel more than seventy years, and being at the time 
of her death more than one hundred years old. 

(To be continued.) 
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For “The Friend.” 
Stephen Crisp. 
(Continued from page 380.) 

The change of heart was soon manifest in the 
childlike state into which he was brought by sub- 
mission to the power of Truth. “ The more I came 
to feel the love of God, and his goodness to flow 
forth upon me, the more I was humbled and bow- 
ed in my mind to serve Him, and to serve the least 


THE FRIEND. 


isters, not knowing but they might discourage me, 
and something hoped it; but contrarily they en- 
couraged me, and laid it upon me to be faithful. 
Then I gave up, and acquainted my dear wife 
therewith, which began a new exercise, the enemy 
working in her to stop me. But I was kept in 
much patience and quietness, and visited Friends’ 
meetings about Essex and Suffolk, chiefly to see 
them, and to take leave of them. In some meet- 
ings, the Lord opened my mouth in a few words 
to the refreshing of Friends, but I rather chose si- 
lence, where I might. Something would have de- 
ferred the journey till next summer; but the Lord 
showed me, it must not be in my time, but his. Then 
















































of the people among whom I walked. As the word 
of wisdom began to spring in me, and the know- 
ledge of God grew, I became as a counsellor of 
them that were tempted as I had been; yet kept 
so low, that I waited to receive counsel daily from 
God, and from those that were over me in the 
Lord, and were in Christ before me, against whom 
I never rebelled, nor was stubborn, But the more 
I was kept in subjection myself, the more subject 
were evil spirits made to me, and the more I was 
enabled to help the weak and feeble ones; so the 
eyes of many came to be upon me, as one with 
whom counsel and understanding in some measure 
were.” 

This is an example for self-confident persons to 
observe, who have little knowledge of the work of 
Truth, but imagine themselves competent to judge 
and condemn their elders in years and religious 
experience. It proves that true humility is the soil 
in which the Truth flourishes, and the mind is pre- 
pared to receive its illuminations, qualifying it to 
govern in the church, to feed and counsel the flock 
of Christ. But now many rely on their intellectual 
endowments, cultivated by study and school learn- 
ing; others, having taken perhaps a few steps in 
the narrow way, seem to think themselves ripe for 
any service in the church, and regard those who 
do not own all their views, as blind and unfit to be 
considered as followers of Christ. 

“The church of God in those days increased, 
and my care daily increased, and the weight of 
things relating both to the outward and inward 
condition of poor Friends came upon me ; and being 
called of God and his people to take the care of 
the poor, and to relieve their necessities, I did it 
faithfully for years, exhorting and reproving any 
that were slothful, and encouraging the diligent, 
putting a difference, according to the wisdom given 
me of God, still minding my own state, and seek- 
ing the honour that comes from God only. A cry 
was in me to keep on my spiritual armour, for all 
enemies were not yet put under my feet; so I kept 
my watch, not knowing well where the enemy 
might appear. About the year 1659, I often felt 
the aboundings of the love of God in my heart, 
and a cry to stand given up to his will, which I 
thought I was, not foreseeing what the Lord was 
intending to do with me. But his love and ten- 
derness wrought so in me, that it extended to all 
men on the whole face of the earth, so that I cried 
in spirit, Oh, that all men knew thee and thy 
goodness! Upon a time, as I was waiting on the 
Lord, his word arose in me, and commanded me 
to go and bear witness to his name in Scotland, to 
that high professing nation. But the strivings and 
reasonings against the command of God, that I 
then met with, cannot be numbered. How I plead- 
ed my inability, the care of my family, my service 
in that particular meeting, and many things, that 
I might have been excused from this which was 
come upon me. 

“After many reasonings, I thought it best to 
speak of it to some of the faithful elders and min- 


I would have gone by sea, but the Lord withstood 
me and showed me, it must not be my way but his 
way ; and if I would be obedient, he would be with 
me, and prosper my journey, otherwise his hand 
would strike me. So I gave up with pretty much 
cheerfulness, and about the close of the seventh 
month went and visited the churches of Christ. 
As I went along, I perceived the Lord was with 
me more than at other times, and my journey be- 
came joyful, and the more, in that I was weak and 
low, yet God gave me acceptance among the elders 
of his people; in every place my testimony was 
owned, and divers were convinced of the everlast- 
ing Truth. Then I marvelled, and said, Lord, 
the glory belongs to thee alone, for thou hast 
wrought for thy name’s sake, and for thy holy 
Seed's sake. 

“T got into Scotland in the ninth month, and 
travelled that winter on foot with cheerfulness. 
Many straits and difficulties attended, it being the 
time of the motion of the English and Scottish 
armies, by which the government was changed, and 
king Charles the second was brought into England. 
In about five months time I was, by the good hand 
of God, returned to my wife and children; in all 
my journey being sweetly accompanied with the 
presence of the Lord, and his power often filled 
my earthen vessel, and made my cup to overflow; 
praises forever be to Ilis name, saith my soul. In 
all my journey, I lacked not any thing that was 
good for me; but as it was my care in singleness 
to serve the Lord, so was the tender care of the 
Lord over me, and he supplied me with whatever 
was needful in my journey.” 

Gospel ministry is unchanged in its nature and 
origin, though its searching power may not be al- 
ways as great as in former days. It is a gift of 
the Bishop of souls, and a blessing to his church 
collectively and individually. Those who are en- 
trusted with it, may entertain a low estimate of 
themselves and of their services, but the gift is the 
Lord’s, and cannot be exercised without his quick- 
ening power and command. It is designed to ac- 
complish his purpose, and is not to be slighted or 
undervalued by those to whom it is given, nor by 
their hearers. However limited in the extent of 
its operation, if faithfully occupied, it will tend to 
promote the salvation of the minister, and of those 
to whom his or her gospel labours are directed. 
Our Society has been highly blessed in the dis- 
pensing of gifts, and there is reason to apprehend 
that many pleased themselves with the labours of 
faithful servants, but did not profit by them. Some 
have indulged the spirit of censoriousness towards 
honest exercised ministers, and have thereby de- 
prived themselves of offered good, and at times 
shut up their way; and desolation as to the life of 
religion and the support of sound doctrine, has 
greatly overspread many. “ That which was writ- 
ten aforetime was written for our learning;’ and 
the prophet Ezekiel says, “ Then shall they know 
that I am the Lord, when I have laid the land 
most desolate, because of all their abominations 






























which they have committed. Also, thou son of 
man, the children of thy people still are talkin 
against thee by the walls, and in the doors of the 
houses, and speak one to another, every one to his 
brother, saying, Come, [ pray you, and hear what 
is the word that cometh from the Lord. And 
they come unto thee as the people cometh, and sit 
before thee as my people, and they hear thy words, 
but they will not do them; for with their mouth 
they show much love, but ¢heir heart goeth after 
their covetousness,” 

Within the last fitty years, the number of true 
gospel ministers has been gradually lessening, 
There were many of the most eminent in that 
time, who have been gathered from their labours, 
and comparatively few such men and women have 
succeeded them in the church. But He who form- 
ed this people for himself has not deserted them, 
Perhaps there never was a period when there were 
more young and middle-aged consistent members 
of both sexes, than at the present time in many 
meetings; and if they devote themselves to the 
Lord and his cause, we may hope many years will 
not pass without its being seen, that the garments 
of Aaron have been placed upon some of them, 
The Lord’s power and goodness are undiminished, 
and immortal souls are as precious in his sight as 
ever. But let us bear in mind, that “the love of 
money,” (and the worldly honours it procures,) “is 
the root of all evil, whieh, while some have coveted 
after, they have erred from the faith, and pierced 
themselves through with many sorrows.” They 
have failed to obtain the victory which true faith 
gives, the Lord has been robbed of his honour, and 
the church of its helpers. May the children be 
persuaded to forsake all and follow their blessed 
Redeemer unto the end, that they may know him 
to become their Saviour, and he will make them 
polished shafts in his quiver. 

(To be continued.) 





Noises in the Sick-Room.—It is extraordinary 
how many persons unused to the sick room mistake 
certain noises for quiet. When such people have 
to walk across the room they do so with a balane- 
ing sort of movement that makes every plank creak 
uneasily. Their very dress rattles in a way that 
would make the fortune of a rattlesnake. If any 
thing has to be said, it-is spoken in a loud, whir- 
ring whisper, that conceals the words, but makes 
the most irritating of noises. Now, the silence of 
a sick-room must be natural. Shoes that do not 
creak must be worn, and in walking, the foot must 
be put down carefully, of course, but with a firm 
step, that comes gently, yet steadily on the floor. 
This will not make the creaking sound caused by 
the toe-pointed, gingerly mode of movement s0 
much adopted by those whose experience of sick- 
rooms is small, The dress must be made of some 
noiseless material, wool or cotton; silk must be 
avoided, for it squeaks with every movement. In 
speaking, the pitch of the voice must be slightly 
raised, and the words, instead of being hissed, as 
in whispering, should be clipped short, and cut 
distinctly. By this means the person spoken to will 
hear what is said, while the least possible sound 
accompanies the word.— Barwell’s Cure of the Sick. 





Liberality —Men ought to become liberal and 
large-hearted as they advance in years, but directly 
the reverse is mostly the case. Men grow avari- 
cious, and close-fisted, and close-hearted, unless 
with special care they keep their hearts in the 
sunshine of love. Aged men have special need to 
remember the warning,—“ Take heed and beware 
of covetousness, for a man’s life consisteth not in 
the abundance of the things he possesseth.” 
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Fruits Increased in Size by the Use of Copperas.| patient suffering in a good cause. I found that good into his poems by Milton—and did not come into 
—M. Dubreuil, a celebrated European horticultu-| Friends seemed to love me the more on this account ; |common use until a few years before Dryden sane- 
ist, says that it has been proven “that melons|and even others, who were conscious of their de- tioned it in his writings.” 
and various species of fruit trees, the green parts) generacy, seemed to respect me as apprehending me =. 
of which had been watered on several occasions|to be better than themselves; and I had most True Source of the Nile—At the last meeting 
with a weak solution of sulphate of iron, yielded| peace of mind in continuing in my wonted plain-|of the Royal Geographical Society, one of the 





much larger fruits than those not so treated.” He 
adds :—*“ One of my pupils repeated the same ex- 

riments in 1854 and 1855, on pear trees. He 
gave the first watering as soon as the fruits were 


ness, though I was like a speckled bird, there be-|papers read had reference to the discovery of the 
ing even then very few plain-dressed young people| Lake Nyanza, or source of the Nile, situated to 


or others in the meeting of Bristol. I have ob- 
served that deviating from this path of plainness, 


the northeast of Tanganyika. The exploration was 
undertaken and accomplished by Captain Speke, 


fairly set, in the end of June. He repeated the| which truth leads into, and making departures in|who effected a journey of four hundred and ten 
moistening every fortnight, in the evening, in order| dress, opens the way to intimate connection with| miles in six weeks. He obtained the first view of 
to prevent evaporation, and that absorption might| young people out of our Society, or libertines in it; | the waters forming the Nyanza on the 30th of July, 
be completely effected during the night. The so-| and so leads further and further from a due sub-|1858, at a creek containing many islands, and 
lution was at the rate of twenty-six grains to a|jection to Christ's kingdom and government, often lying in latitude 2 degrees 30 minutes south, and 
quart of water for the first three, and thirty-five] making them forget and lose the good which they |longitude 32 degrees 50 minutes cast. This ex- 
grains per quart for the two last waterings. He} formerly professed, and consequently draws them |tensive body of water contains numerous islands, 
sent us, in the end of February, from a tree thus} along into the utmost danger. Whereas adhering |the scenery is highly picturesque, and the climate 
treated, an Easter Beurre, so large that it could|to the truth and its plain path, opens the way for|genial. The altitude of the lake is 3739 feet, that 
scarcely be recognized. He obtained like results|safer and more profitable and edifying connections, of the country between it and Unyanyembe aver- 
the following season. But we doubt whether the|as I often found here, to my solid inward, satisfac-|aging the same. Captain Speke considers this 
results would not be still more successful if the| tion, which I hope I shall never forget.” lake to be the true source of the Nile. 

fruits alone were moistened with the solution; for| Now, if all, or even part, of the young men that 5 in 

then they only would experience the stimulation of| have come up to Philadelphia, under circumstances Artesian Well.—The artesian well at Charles- 
their absorptive powers, and would thus draw to| similar to this dear Friend, had pursued the path |ton, 8. C., is tubed to the depth of 1320 feet, and 
themselves a much greater quantity of sap, inas-}he did, what a living army would now present Supplies 100,000 gallons every twenty-four hours. 
much as the absorption by the leaves would belitself, able to stand nobly for a cause, dignified | Its temperature, when it reaches the surface, is 
much less intense. Experiments should therefore| with immortality and eternal life. Instead of this, | about 83 degrees of Fahrenheit, its taste slightly 
be made with regard to this point.”-— Zrans/ation| how many have passed through the fire to Moloch, | alkaline, and it is thought to have medicinal qua- 


in Hovey’s Magazine. 
wanes ibaa 
For “The Friend.” 
The following extract from the very instructive 
journal of James Gough, | judged, would be pro- 


fitable, in a day when the simplicity of the cross of 


Christ is lightly esteemed, and our ancient and 
established testimonies to plainness of speech, be- 
haviour and apparel, set at nought by many, who 
believe the day is past for their faithful support, 
and that a wider path is opened, and more liberty 
granted, than was hitherto the case, when our 
worthy predecessors counted not anything too near, 
or too dear to part with in the faithful mainten- 
ance of ad/ their christian doctrines and testimonies. 
And shall we of the present day let fall, or in the 
least degree undervalue those things they suffered 
so much for, when we can support them, exempt 
from those outward sacrifices, trials and privations 
they endured? Ah, no, let us cleave closer to 
them, by faithful obedience to the Light that dis- 
covered to them this path of self-denial, and not 
yield little by little to the customs, fashions and 
practices of a world, that can neither appreciate nor 
understand the testimonies and scruples of those, 
who feel they must be faithful to their Lord and 
Master in all things. He says, “I came up to 
Bristol quite plain in my garb, as David Hall 
would not suffer any other in his family, and it be- 
ing the time of the Yearly Meeting, at a Friend’s 
house I fell in company with some well-minded 
Friends, one or more of whom observed to me, that 
sundry young people had come up in the same 
way from the north of England to the southern 
parts, particularly to London and Bristol; and 
after being there a while they ran into the fashions 


of those places, till they even outstripped the na-| 


tive inhabitants. 

“Thad not only been educated in plainness, 
but also been inwardly convinced of the founda- 
tion on which it stood; and upon hearing this ac- 
count of the ridiculous folly and instability of my 
country folks, I was sorry that they had given occa- 
sion of such remarks to their dishonour, and took up 
a resolution to continue steady in my old plain way. 


and spent their time and talents in that, which is |lities. Glass deposited in it for a few hours re- 
neither durable riches nor righteousness. Oh, that Ce!ves an iridescent coating, similar to that at the 
some, or all of these, might be aroused to a sense | #rtesian well of Grenelle, near Paris. A trough 
of their own condition, and lay shoulder to shoul- | Par the well, on one of the great thoroughfares of 
der in keeping the ark in the camp of Israel. the city, is supplied with this water for the use of 
- pa horses, who manifest a singular avidity for it, many 
Fashionable Women.—Fashion kills more wo-|°f them refusing to drink at their stables in the 
men than toil and sorrow. Obedience to fashion ;™0'2!Dg, 0 the expectation of receiving their sup- 
is a greater transgression of the laws of woman’s |Ply at the trough on their way to their stands. 
nature, a greater injury to her physical and men-| 
tal constitution, than the hardships of poverty and | 
neglect. The slave-woman at her tasks will live| 
and grow old, and see two or three generations of 
her mistresses fade and pass away. The washer- | 
woman, with scarce a ray of hope to cheer her in} Our readers have all been aware, we apprehend, 
| her toils, will live to see her fashionable sisters die | of the great religious awakening which has appear- 
around her. The kitchen-maid is hearty and ed in various parts of the United States, within 
strong, when her lady has to be nursed like a sick|the last eighteen months, leading very many, both 
baby. It is a sad truth, that fashion-pampered |in cities and in the country, to assemble daily for 
women are almost worthless for all the good ends|the purposes of prayer and praise. Whatever may 
of human life. They have but little force of cha-|have been the prompting cause or causes, the effect 
racter; they have still less power of moral will,|has certainly been remarkable, as evidenced by 
and quite as little physical energy. They live for|the numbers of all denominations that have crowd- 
no great purpose in life; they accomplish no wor-|ed the places of meeting, the fervour manifested 
thy ends. They are only doll forms in the hands|by many in their religious exercises, the change of 
of milliners and servants, to be dressed and fed to|habits for the better witnessed in not a few, and 
order. They dress nobody; they feed nobody; the origin and continuance of the whole movement 
they instruct nobody ; they bless nobody, and save|independent of clerical influence. From the ac- 
nobody. They write no books; they set no rich|counts given in the newspapers, we infer that al- 
examples of virtue and womanly life. If they|though the “union prayer meetings,” as they are 
rear children, servants and nurses do all. And{called, are very generally continued, the number 
when reared, what are they? What do they ever!resorting to them is materially diminished ; though 
amount to, but weaker scions of the old stock?|in many places they are still quite large, and are 
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Who ever heard of a fashionable woman’s child re sane as being generally frequented by many 
exhibiting any virtue and power of mind for which|who not long since evinced little or no interest in 

it became eminent? Read the biographies of great | religion or anything connected with it. 
and good men and women. Not one of them had) It appears, by the accounts received from Eng- 
a fashionable mother. They nearly all sprung from land, that similar movements are now going on in 
stroug-minded women, who had about as little to|Scotland and Ireland. At a “ union prayer-meet- 
do with fashion as with the changing clouds. ing,” held in Edinburgh, there is said to have been 
— forty thousand persons present, the greater part of 
History of a Little Word.—Trench, in his ex-|whom took part, or appeared deeply interested 
cellent work on “ English, Past aud Present,” after|in the proceedings. The descriptions given of this 
noticing the anomalous construction of the word |“ revival,” in Ireland, represent the scenes and the 
“its,” says it “does not once occur through the |effects accompanying it as very remarkable. It 








I do not know that I suffered any external disad- 


vantage by it; but if I had, the cause of Truth is|}eurs only three times in all Shakspeare—was a/ gradually spreadin 


whole of our authorized version of the Bible—oc-|commenced in the county of Antrim, and has been 
through the whole northern 


oY 
f=) 


Worth suffering for, avd the Almighty rewards| word unknown to Ben Jonson—was not admitted |part of the island. There, as here, the whole 
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movement has originated with the laity, and tens 
of thousands of the “ common people” are said to 
flock eagerly to the meetings, and to engage with 
great fervour in the various religious exercises which 
they feel themselves prompted to. So great has 
been the change effected in many of the rural dis- 
tricts, that taverns and dram-shops have been de- 
serted, and their proprietors in several instances 
have closed them ; party feuds that have existed 
for years, and to which the sensitive Irish are pe- 
culiarly liable, have vanished at least for the pre- 
sent; and the labourers, with their wives and chil- 
dren, after finishing their work, repair to the places 
appointed for assembling, where many from among 
their own rank, engage in exhortation or prayer, 
as they believe themselves moved by a divine re- 
quiring. “ These meetings,” says one account, 
“ have been kept up every night, and often last all 
night. I have been told by several cool-headed, 
respectable men, that the scenes which they pre- 
seut bafile all description; some in the house, but 
a great many more outside, exhorting, praying, or 
singing in groups; and even children from nine to 
twelve years of age, some here, some there, engag- 
ed in prayer, with all the appearance of the utmost 
fervour, and as if they were unconscious of any but 
themselves.” The same account further says: 
“ No one about here seems to think of sending for 
a clergyman or a preacher, but declares to the 
neighbours who gather round, that Christ himself 
has taught them by the influence of the Holy Spi- 
rit, and that they feel constrained or compelled to 
speak, pray and exhort. Every one seems to ex- 
claim that man has had nothing to do with this 
visitation, it is direct from God himself.” 

Whether the last expressed opinion is true or 
not, is not for us to decide; but if it please Him, 
who came into the world to seek and to save that 
which was lost, to make use of this extraordinary 
movement to awaken souls that have been dead in 
sin, to a sense of their undone condition without 
an interest in Him, and to lead them to apply in 
living faith for that salvation which He alone can 
give, it will be a great blessing to them, and may 
prove a great blessing to the country where it 
takes place. 

William Penn remarks, that there was an ex- 
traordinary visitation of the Day Spring from on 
high to the people of England, about the time when 
the Society of Friends had its rise; preparing the 
minds of many for the reception of the true spiri- 
tual religion of the gospel, as preached by those 
eminent servants of the Lord, who, when the 
people were thus prepared, were sent forth to ga- 
ther them into the true fold, and under the teach- 
ing and leading of Christ Jesus, the Head of the 
church. May we not hope that something similar 
may, in wnutterable mercy, be vouchsafed in our 
day, and that our own poor peeled Society, not- 
withstanding its rebellion and cold formality, may 

¢ permitted to participate in a renewed visitation 
of the Holy Spirit, and thus come to know a resto- 
ration to the “old paths,” wherein it may find 
rest, and the members, “ walking in the fear of God 
and in the comfort of the Holy Ghost,” may be 
multiplied. 





































































SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Evrorr.—News from England to Eighth mo. 3d. 

The advices from the continent are of a more pacific 
character, the agitation produced on the first announce- 
ment of peace having gradually subsided. France was 
making preparations for a general disarmament, accord- 
ing to the decision of the Emperor. The French corps 
de armee, which was formed for a march on the Rhine, 


previous to the suspension of hostilities, had been al- 
ready dissolved. 





jall laws or taxes. 4. The members of this assembly to 


of appeal sitting at Rome, half composed of lay and 





England. —Iin the House of Commons, the increased |dent from Rome, says, ‘There is great disaffection here, 
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Income Tax bill was ordered to a third reading. Sir C. 
Wood made a financial statement in respect to the go- 
vernment of India. He estimated the expenditure of the 
year at £46,000,000, whilst the estimated revenue was 
only £35,800,000, leaving a deficiency of £10,200,000 
sterling. In addition to this there are £2,000,000 to be 
raised by England towards the expenditure of India, 
making the total deficiency £12,000,000. This has al- 
ready been partially provided for, but there are £5,000,- 
000 still needed, and he proposed to raise this by a fur- 
ther loan. He thought there was no likelihood of any 
improvement in the financial affairs of India for two or 
three years tocome. A resolution was adopted in fa- 
vour of an additional £5,000,000 loan. The latest ad- 
vices from India state, that the disaffection among the 
European troops was increasing. At Bemhampore, they 
were in open mutiny, and have entrenched themselves 
in barracks, and elected officers to command them.— 
Serious strikes were occurring in London among the 
operatives. The builders were demanding a reduction 
of their hours of labour, so that nine hours should con- 
stitute a day’s work, and the employees of the gas com- 
panies were demanding increased wages. 

The Manchester advices continued favourable. The 
Liverpool cotton market was steady. Breadstuffs dull. 
Consols, 94§ a 95. 

France.—The Paris Bourse was firm; the quotation 
for rentes was 69f. 45c., an advance of one per cent. since 
the previous quotation. The Minister of War had ad- 
dressed an order to all the Colonels of Regiments to send 
home all soldiers whose absence had been recalled after 
the declaration of war against Austria, and likewise all 
those who are entitled by their services to leave of ab- 
sence for six months, so that they may be at the dispo- 
sal of the farmers who may require them for getting in 
the harvest.—No change is to be noticed in the commer- 
cial situation of France. The accounts from the agri- 
cultural districts are not unfavourable. The wheat crop 
has not sustained much injury. The barley crop was 
not expected to be productive, but the stock on hand 
was immense. The crop of oats will probably be more 
produciive than was expected. The harvest altogether 
will exceed that of an ordinary year, and there will be 
an overplus for exportation. 

An aid-de-camp of the French Emperor has been des- 
patched to Rome, with a letter to the Papal government, 
insisting on serious reforms intended to allay the dis- 
content of the people. The following points are speci- 
fied: 1. Admission of laymen into Cabinet or Ministe- 
rial offices, under the premiership of a cardinal secretary. 
2. A State Council, on the model of the French Council 
d@ Etat. 3. A Consulta of at least forty members, whose 
vote shall not be simply eonsulatif, but indispensable for 


and I have no hesitation in saying that the French go}. 
diers alone keep down a general outbreak.” The Je. 
suits have been driven out of Falenza, Ferli and Ferrara, 
The Bologna Gazette publishes a declaration that the 
provinces of Romagna have shaken off the Papal yoke 
never to return again, and that their wish is to be an. 
nexed to Sardinia. The French Emperor is in favour of 
the restoration of the banished Dukes of Tuscany ang 
Modena, with the understanding that they will carry out 
all the reforms called for by the welfare of their people, 
and the progress of civilization, but he will not employ 
any armed intervention on their behalf. A special En. 
voy of France had arrived at Turin, for the purpose of 
bringing about the restoration of the Grand Dukes. 

Spain.—A Republican conspiracy at Seville, with 
ramifications at Barcelona and other places, has been 
discovered, and some of the parties implicated arrested, 

Unitep States.—New York.—Mortality last week, 
661—an increase of 36 from the previous week. Under 
ten years of age, 446. Twenty-one deaths took place 
from violence, which includes homicides, suicides and 
drowning. The annual report of the Chamber of Com- 
merce states the quantity of brown sugar used by the 
nineteen sugar refineries in that city, during the last 
year, amounted to 252,000,000 pounds, producing over 
150,000,000 pounds of refined sugar. The greatest 
quantity was used by R. L. & A. Stuart, who refined 
35,000,000 pounds. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 240; under ten 
years of age, 140. A recent investigation shows that 
there are 310 buildings for public worship in this city, 
Of these, the Presbyterians have 69, Methodists 63, Epis- 
copalians 52, Baptists 33, Roman Catholics 27. 

South Carolina.—This State is now taking a census, 
and in seventeen parishes there is a decrease of more 
than 5000 in the white population since 1855, while the 
slaves have largely increased. It would seem as if the 
State was becoming Africanized rapidly enough, with- 
out the aid of the foreign slave trade. 

Texas.—At the late election, Samuel Houston, the In- 
dependent candidate for Governor, was elected by a 
large majority over the Democratic candidate. 

St. Lowis.—Notwithstanding the late decided vote of 
the citizens on the subject, the city council has passed 
an ordinance legalizing and directing the keeping open 
of drinking houses on the first day of the week until 
nine o’clock in the morning, and after three o’clock in 
the afternoon of that day. 

Forged Treasury Notes.—Extensive forgeries of go- 
vernment drafts and treasury notes have been discovered 
in Salt Lake City, and the perpetrators are said to be 
high Mormon dignitaries. The forgeries are well exe- 
cuted and calculated to deceive without careful inspec- 
tion. Several Mormons of high standing have been ar- 
rested by the U.S. Marshal. The tools and materials 
of the forgers were found in the tithing office of Brigham 
Young, and it is understood that the profits of the trans- 
action were to accrue to the Mormon church. 

The Markets.—The following were the quotations on 
the 15th inst. Baltimore—Flour dull, at $4.12; white 
wheat, $1.20 a $1.40; corn, white and yellow, 70 cts, 
a 74 cts. Philadelphia—Flour, new, superfine, $5.50; 
old, $5.00 a $5.12; prime, new red wheat, $1.25 ; choice 
white, $1.35 a $1.38; rye, 70 cts. a 78 cts.; new Mary- 
land and Delaware oats, 34 cts.; prime Pennsylvania, 
37 cts. a 38 cts.; yellow corn, 77 cts. a 78 cts.; clover 
seed, $5.75; Timothy, $2.50 a $2.75; flax seed, $1.06. 
New York—Superfine State flour, $4.00 $4.25; extra 
State, $4.30 a $4.60; good shipping brands, Ohio, $5.00; 
Southern flour, $4.75 a $5.00; corn meal, $4.10. 
















































be elected by the municipal bodies. 5. Centralization 
to be abolished, and the remote provinces to be under 
the bona fide control of their respective municipalities. 
6. A code to be drawn up similar to that of Lombardy, 
or the Code Napoleon. 7. Lay tribunals, with a court 









half clerical judges. 8. Native army to be raised by 
conscription. 

Austria.—The financial embarrassments of the go- 
vernment are extreme, and it was surmised that some 
radical measures of relief were in contemplation. It is 
stated that the promised reforms are claiming the anxi- 
ous consideration of the Ministry. A Paris correspon- 
dent of the Independence thus speaks of the projects of 
reform entertained by the Emperor of Austria: “ All 
the provincial councils of the empire are to be convoked 
simultaneously, in order to answer a series of questions 
on the ameliorations which they may think necessary to 
the internal government of the State, and especially in 
the provincial organization. Contrary to the usual prac- 
tice, no programme will be given for the proceedings of 
the councils, but they will have complete liberty in their 
deliberations, and may make known openly and sin- 
cerely to the Emperor the wants and wishes of the popu- 
lations.” 

The Zurich Conference had not yet assembled, but it 
was expected to mect in a few days. Sardinia was to 
be represented in it. The Congress of the Great Powers 
is to be postponed until the result of the Zurich confer- 
ence has been ascertained. 

Italy.—The “ Invalide Russe” says that Austria and 
France may make whatever treaties they please, but in 
fixing the fate of Italy they are bound to ask the con- 
currence of the rest of Europe.” 

The abdication of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, in fa- 
vour of his son, does not satisfy the inhabitants, who, 
by an almost unanimous vote, have expressed their 
wish to be annexed to Sardinia.—The Times’ correspon- 














EVENING SCHOOLS FUR ADULT COLOURED 
PERSONS. 

A Principal and Assistant Teachers are wanted for 
the Men’s school, and a Principal and Assistants for 
the Women’s school. 

The schools will be opened early in the Tenth month ; 
they are held five evenings in the week, during five 
months. Apply to 
Joun C. Auten, No. 321 N. Front st., or 335 S. Fifth st. 
WituiaM Evans, Jr., No. 252 S. Front street, or 
Samvue. Aen, No. 336 S. Front street. 

















WANTED. 


For Friends’ Select School for Girls, a Teacher qua- 
lified to give instruction in Mathematics and the higher 
branches of study. Application may be made to De- 
borah M. Williamson, No. 1024 Arch street; Mary R. 
Stroud, No. 1432 S. Penn Square; or Rebecca S. Allen, 
No. 335 S. Fifth street. Early application is desired. 
Eighth mo, 8th, 1859, 
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